I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPEr. 


Boston, January, 1887. 


I WISH YOU A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


orders for three weeks seventeen policemen from 
the force to canvass the entire city for funds to 
Start the Society. 

They did their work faithfully and brought 
thousands of dollars into its treasury. 
Subsequently, when the first number of our 


world) the Boston Police distributed it gratui- 
tously in every house in Boston. ‘ 

During the years that have passed since that 
time, it would be within bounds to say, that in 


THE BOSTON POLICE. 


The following was read on December 20th at roll-call at every 
Police Station in Boston, and a copy handed to every man of the force. 
It was also published in whole or part in Boston daily papers :— 


IN BOARD OF POLICE. 


Boston, December 20th, 1886. 
GENERAL ORDER No. 40. 
The Board of Police for the City of Boston take great pleasure in 
transmitting to the Department the following communications :— 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Boston, December 16th, 1886. 
To the Board of Police of Boston: 
The following votes were passed unanimously at a very full meeting 
of our Board of Directors, Wednesday, December 15th. 
I have the honor to transmit them with my personal thanks. 


Very respectfully, 
GEORGE T. ANGELL, 


President Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Voted :— 


Ist. That the thanks of the Directors be given to the Board of 
Police of Boston, and to the Superintendent of Police, for their prompt 
action to protect horses from abuse during the great snow storm of 
last week. 

2d. That in appreciation of the great services rendered this Society 
and dumb animals at various times by the Boston Police, we do hereby 
donate the sum of $50 to the Boston Police Relief Association, and do 
also invite all members of the Boston Police to become Branch 
Members of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and to receive its card of membership and its monthly 
paper and other publications, without any cost whatever. 


To the Boston Police: 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
is very largely indebted to the Boston Police. 
Wher it was first started, the City Government placed under my 


monthly paper, “Our Dump ANrMAaLs,” was | more than a thousand instances valuable ser- 
issued (which was the first of its kind in the | vices have been rendered our Society by the 
Boston Police. 

Year before last, I had the privilege of 
addressing, in one of the large public halls of 
Philadelphia, the police of that city —all that 
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could be spared from duty — 800 men and 32 | new years—made still happier by kind acts and 
officers. Last winter I had the privilege of | words to those for whom this letter is written, 
addressing, in the various public schools of 
Boston, many of your children. Perhaps at | sieaattmemiamnaalbe sind 


some future time I may have the privilege of | Very respectfully yours, 


addressing you. But it is thought better that 


I should now, under direction of the Board of | 
Police Commissioners, send this circular letter | 


to be read in the various police stations of the 
city at roll call. 

Our Society includes all churches—Protest- 
ant and Roman Catholic—and all political 
parties. 
alike. Among its members are the Governor, 
Mayor, Chief Justice and Most Reverend 
Archbishop, and many other eminent citizens 
and thousands of poorer men, women and 
children—some of whom have little or nothing 
to give it but their sympathy and geod wishes. 


It is established for rich and poor | 


Its President and Directors work without pay, | 


and some of them give a good deal of money 
to help support it. 

Its object is to make brutal men more 
merciful to the dumb beasts that toil in their 


and our service—and more merciful to each 


other. 

It would much rather convert men to be 
kind, without prosecution, than be compelled 
to prosecute them. It appreciates the character 
and services of the men who are liable at any 
hour of the day or night to put their lives in 
peril in defence of the lives and property of 


their fellow citizens, and it knows that you | 


have opportunities such as no other men in 
Boston can have to protect also the lower 
animals. 

You can prevent many cases of cruelty simply 
by a look or a word, advising the driver of an 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 


President of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


The Superintendent of Police will promulgate 
this order. 


By order of the Board of Police, 
F. C. IRVING, Cérk. 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE, 
City Hatt, December 20th, 1886. 


GENERAL ORDER No. 40. 


The above order of the Board of Police is | 


hereby transmitted to the Department, and 
commanding officers of the divisions will pro- 
mulgate the same. 


CYRUS SMALL, Sut. of Police. 


FRIGHTENING A GIANT. 


The lion is called the king of the beasts, but 
he is nothing of the sort ; for the tiger is his 
master, and the elephant lords it over both. 
Indeed, when it is a matter of downright 
strength and fighting, the elephant has no 
equal, and though he does not look it, he is 


| also one of the swiftest of runners. 


overloaded horse to let down his check rein, or to | 
dismount himself, or inviting by-standers to help | 
push or another team to help pull, or by calling | 


the attention of drivers that blankets have blown | 


off horses standing in the cold, or by calling the 


attention of neighbors, or the Society, to places | 


covered with ice, where sand or ashes ought to be 
thrown. 
will be entitled, not only to the gratitude of the 
horses, and the owners of the horses for pro- 
tecting their property, but also of every man, 
woman and child in the community, who loves 
these noble and hard-worked animals, and who 
would be glad to have them kindly treated. 
Wher all other means fail you have the power, 


For every kind act like these you | 


under the laws of Massachusetts, to arrest | 


without warrant, and can call upon our Society, 
by telephone at our expense, or otherwise for 
help if you want it. 


In appreciation of the services already 


With great intelligence, courage and 
strength, the elephant, one might suppose, 
would not be easily scared ; and yet it needs a 
very trifling thing to put him almost out of his 
wits with fright. 

Fire is one of the things an elephant is 
afraid of, and he will always avoid it if he can. 
Shrill cries he does not like, and will usually 
turn back from. The negroes of Africa know 
these two facts, and make use of them to 
frighten off the herds of elephants which some- 
times rush upon their villages in the night. 

But the one way to thoroughly scare an ele- 
phant is to show him a mouse. Not very long 
ago an elephant came near destroying a 
whole museum and menagerie, all because of 
a little mouse. It seems that a tiny white 
mouse in the museum saw a chance to escape 


| from its cage, and of course took advantage of 


rendered our Society by the Police, I have | 


been authorized by unanimous vote of the 
Directors at their last monthly meeting to pre- 
sent the sum of fifty dollars to your Police 


Relief Association, also to invite all members of | 


the Boston Police to become without any cost 
whatever, branch members of our Society, 
which will entitle them to receive cards of 
membership and our monthly paper and other 
publications without cost. 

If the captains at the various stations will 
kindly send to our offices No. 19 Milk street, 


it and ran out. Just then somebody discovered 
the little white creature on the floor, and tried 
to catch it. Master Mouse, however, was in 
no mood to give up his liberty yet, and con- 


| sequently, in mouse fashion, looked about for 


a convenient hole to disappear through. One 
of the holes in the elephant’s trunk, which was 
dragging on the floor, seemed made exactly 


| for the purpose, and into it darted the fright- 


| waving his trunk frantically in the air. He | 


corner of Hawley, the names of those who | 


accept this invitation, we will send in return 
the proper cards of membership, and regularly 
our monthly paper and other publications as 
the same shall be issued. 


ened mouse. My! a spark in a barrel of 
powder could hardly cause more commotion. 
The elephant became wild in a second, and, 
with a terrific shriek, rose on his hind legs, 


tugged at his chains till they nearly snapped ; 
he flung himself about in a perfect agony of 


fear and madness, and all the time his strange | 


cries rang through the building. 
The alarm was taken up by all the other 


| animals, and a perfect Babel of appalling roars, 
Wishing, in behalf of our Society and all it | oe ‘ 
represents, the Police of Boston many happy | The keepers hardly knew which way to turn, | how long it will survive.—A Detroit Clergyman. 


howls, yells and screams filled the menagerie. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


They did not even know what the cause of the 
trouble was; but they did know that if the 
elephant were not quieted he would soon burst 
his chains and probably break through the 
walls of the building. A brave dog belonging 
there tried to do his duty, and sprang at the 
elephant, but the monster paid no heed to his 
puny remonstrance, and it began to look as if 
a bullet would have to be sent into the mad 
creature’s brain, when, to the astonishment of 
the keepers, the little mouse, tired of his un- 
comfortable quarters, dropped out of the trunk 
and ran away. After that, peace was restored. 
Elephant trainers think the fear of a mouse 
is the result of a dread lest the very small 
creature should run into the trunk, just as the 
white mouse did. Harper's Young People. 


PETS OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Mrs. Cleveland shows a decided fondness 
for pets, and has in her dressing-room two upon 
which she bestows much of her attention. The 
one occupying a place of prominence is a saucy- 
looking little canary, who swings from a tiny 
trapeze, or hops about his gilt cage, trilling in a 
most charming manner. This little fellow, who 
was hatched out on the day upon which Presi- 
dent Cleveland was nominated, and was for that 
reason presented to him by a friend, was 
established in the White House a year or more 
prior to the advent of his young mistress, for 
whom he shows a decided preference. 

The other pet, a little white mouse, is quite 
sleek and pretty, but is by no means so attrac- 
tive as the canary. Confined in a wire cage, in 
one end of which are revolving cylinders for his 
amusement, and various contrivances for his 
comfort, he ignores them all, and spends most 
of the time snugly curled up on one side of the 
sloping tin roof to which he clings in a mysteri- 
ous manner, while he passes the hours in slum- 
ber profound.— Golden Days. 


WHAT A WEDDING-DRESS COST. 


A story comes from Nice to the Pesther 
Lloyd as follows : 

The Marquis Cantino recently fell in love 
with a young English millionaire, Miss Ada 
Rutland, and arrangmements were made for the 
marriage of the pair on the 10th inst. The day 
came, the guests were all gathered, the clergy- 
man was ready. All at once the bride appeared. 
A thrill of excitement ran through the party. 

The white dress worn by the lady was seen to 
be decorated by garlands of white doves too 
numerous to be counted. The face of the 
marquis darkened as he asked, “ Where did you 
get these?” “Oh,” was the quick response, “I 
hit upon this splendid idea myself, and gave in- 
structions to the farmers on my English estates 
months ago to catch all the doves they could 
and send them to me.” 

“And you suppose,” coldly said the marquis, 
** that I can take you to my arms with that mur- 
derer’s dress about you? Never! TI despise 
you!” Thus speaking, the horrified bride- 
groom darted from the room and took the next 
train for Paris. — Boston Herald. 


If boys, instead of girls, were employed for 
the dancing, the ballet would cease in a single 
season. If not, let the boys take the place of 
the girls, with as much grace as they, and see 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


Gro. T. ANGELL, President; SAMUEL E. SAwyYER, Vice- 
President; Rev. THomMas Secretary; JosEPH L. 
STEVENS, Treasurer. 


Pledge. 

“I will TRY to be kind to all HARMLESS Jiving creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P. C. A. 
= mo badges mean, ‘* Merciful Society Prevention of Cruelty 

Band of Mercy Information. 

We send without cost, to every person who asks, 
full information about our Bands of Mercy, — how 
to form, what to do, how to do it. To every Band 
formed in America of thirty or more, we send, also 
without cost, ‘‘ Twelve Lessons on Kindness to 
Animals,” full of anecdote and instruction, our 
monthly paper, OuR DumB ANIMALS, for one year, 
containing the best humane stories, poems, &c. 
Also a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy” songs and hymns. 
Toevery American teacher who forms a Band of 
twenty or more, we send the above and a beautiful 
imitation gold badge pin. 

All we require is simply signing our pledge: I 
will ¢ry to be kind to all armiess living creatures, 
and ¢ry to protect them from cruel usage.” Any 
intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can form 
a Band with no cost, and receive what we offer, as 
before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, gold 
or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, four 
cents; song and hymn books, with fifty-two songs 
and hymns, two cents; cards of membership, two 
cents; and membership book, eight cents. The 
“Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals” cost 
only two cents for the whole, bound together in one 
pamphlet. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and receive full information. 


An Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


Pledge together. [See Melodies. 

2— Remarks by President, an 
Meeting by Secretary. 

am Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and Anecdotes 
of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to both human and 
dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they have 
done to make human and dumb creatures happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


1—Sing Band ot Mercy ies or hymn, and repeat the 
reading of Report of last 


PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our 
Offices, sign the above ‘‘ Band of Mercy” pledge, 
and receive a beautifully-tinted paper certificate 
that the signer is a Life Member of the ‘Parent 
American Band of Mercy,” and a ‘Band of 
Mercy” member of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, all without 
cost, or can write us that they wish to join, and 
by enclosing a two-cent return postage stamp, 
have names added to the list, and receive a 
similar certificate by mail. Those who wish 
the badge and large card of membership, can 
obtain them at the office by paying ten cents, or 
have them sent by mail by sending us, in postage 
stamps or otherwise, twelve cents. 

Many of the most eminent men and women, not 
only of Massachusetts, but of the world, are mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ Parent American Band.” 

Bands can obtain our membership certificates at 
ten cents a hundred. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Formed by Massachusetts Society P. C, Animals. 


5288. 


5289. 


5290. 


5291. 


5292. 


5293- 


5294. 


5295. 


52096. 


5297- 


5298. 


5299- 


5301. 


5302. 


5393- 


5304: 


5395- 


5306, 


5307- 


5308. 


5399- 


5310. 


5311. 


5312. 


5313- 


Muscogee, Indian Territory. 
Indian Band. 

P., Agnes A. McCormick. 
S., Ruth L. Myers. 


Northboro, Mass. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Leslie Parmenter. 
S., Ada L. Harrington. 
Ovid, Mich 

Pansy Band. 

P., Libbie Arnold. 
Ovid, Mich. 

Morning Glory Band. 
P., Rose Swarthout. 
Tracy, Indiana. 

Tracy School Band. 

P., M. S. Reilley. 

S., Dean Kewley. 
Sunny Side. Texas. 
Sunset Band. 

P., Geo. O. Marshall. 
Germantown, Ky. 

Buds of Hope Band. 
P., Graham Hamlong. 
S., Edw. Thompson. 
Ovid, Mich. 
Heliotrope Band. 

P., Lucy R. Beattie. 
Salem, Ohio. 

Wide Awake Band. 

P., Effa Faucett. 
Decorah, Iowa. 

Public School No. 5 Band. 
P., Theresa Asseln. 
Lynn, Mass. 

Blossom St. Band. 

P., E. Idella Wallace. 
Eureka, Kansas. 
Harney District Band. 
P., Anna E. Olson. 
Amesbury, Mass. 
Whittier Band. 

P., Alberta K. Winslow. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Dana School, Halpin Band. 
P., Cordelia J. French. 
West Newbury, Mass. 
Artichoke Band. 

P., Clara A. Poore. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Mayflower Band. 

P., Jennie A. Hatch. 
Hopkinton, Mass. 

No. 2 School Band. 

P., Miss M. F. Power. 
Yarmouth, Mass. 

M. S. P. C. A. Band. 
P., Josephine Smith. 
Monson, Mass. 

Cherub Band. 

P., Mabel L. Anderson. 
Chelsea, Mass. 

Red Fern Band. 

P., Thomas McPherson. 
Lancaster, Mass. 

State Industrial School. 
House No. 1 Band. 

P., L. Yates. 

Lynn, Mass. 

Golden Star Band. 

P., Annie V. Downing. 
East Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
Cheerful Band. 

P., Hettie Moore. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Morning Light Band. 
P., H. L. Smith. 
Lynn, Mass. 

I'll Try Band. 

P., Kate H. Haywood. 
Oxford, Mass. 

No. 1 Band. 

P., Alice E. Clark. 


5314. Collinsville, Mass. 
P., Alice M. Batchelder. 

5315. Newton Upper Falls. 
Prospect School Band. 

P., Robt. Seaver. 
S., Alice G. Nickelson. 

5316. Salem, Mass. 

Naumkeag School Band. 
P., Sarah P. Clemons. 

5317. Mobile, Ala. 

P., Prof. Amos Towle. 

5318. Mobile, Ala: 

Toulminville Band. 

P., Fannie Toulmin. 
5319. Uxbridge, Mass. 

P:, C. A. Parker. 

5320. Amesbury, Mass. 

P., M. E. McDonald. 

5321. Lowell, Mass. 

Butler School. 
Kind Endeavor Band. 
P., Laura F. Howe. 

5322. Red Ribbon Band. 

P., Carrie A. Miles. 

5323. Merrimac, Mass. . 
Buds of Promise Band. 
P., Etta H. Colby. 

5324. East Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
No. 2 Band. 

P., Amy E. Brown. 

5325- Pandora, Ohio. 

Little Workers’ Band. 
P., Sade Reeves. 

5326. Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Echo Bridge Band. 

P., Fred Kempton. 
S., Jennie Billings. 

5327. Dracut, Mass. 

Navy Yard Band. 
No. 4 School. 
F., Sadie R. Ash. 

5328. North Brookfield, Mass. 
Perseverance Band. 
P.,t*Kate A. Mahoney. 

5329. East Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
Birds Nest Band. 

P., Hattie E. Pfeiffer. 

5330. North Brookfield, Mass. 
P., Kate A. Mahoney. 

5331. North Grafton, Mass. 
Kindness Band. 

P., R. Ella Johnson. 

5332. Union, S.C. 

Clifford Seminary Band. 
P., Mrs. M. S. Clifford. 

5333- East Brookfield, Mass. 
Kind Hearts Band. 

P., Josie M. King. 

5334. Worcester, Mass. 
Providence Band. 

P., Marion C. Tucker. 

5335. Worcester, Mass. 
Christmas Star Band. 
P., Mary E. D. King. 


WHAT MISS JENNIE GORDON DID. 


A team got stalled in Clifton, L. I., on Tues- 


_ day, and after the driver had brutally lashed the 
| horses, one of which was very light, “‘ Miss Jennie 


Gordon, a beautiful young lady, residing in 


| Clifton,” took the whip from the driver, and in 
| a few minutes got a number of men and women 


to take hold of the wheels and start the 
vehicle, which proceeded on its way, accom- 
panied by cheers from the crowd. 


There is a strong suspicion afloat out West 
that the reason Bartholdi made his statue bare- 
headed is because to put a hat on her of the 
present fashion, would make her about three 
hundred feet higher. — S¢. Paul Herald, 


a 
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Ovur Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, January, 1887. 


At the December meeting of Directors held 
on the 15th, President ANGELL reported that 
during the recent great snow-storm, he called on | 
the Police Commissioners for help, and they at | 
once instructed Police Superintendent SMALL to 
direct all the Police Captains to notify their 


men to enforce the laws for the prevention of 


cruelty to horses, which was done. 

The thanks of the Directors were voted to 
the Police Commissioners and Superintendent. 
Voted also, that in appreciation of the great 
services the Society has received many times | 
from the Boston Police, every man on the force | 
be invited to become a branch member of the 
Society and receive its card of membership, 
monthly paper, and other publications. It was 
also voted to petition the Legislature to enact 
better laws for protection against glanders and 
farcy, the present laws being entirely inadequate. 

President ANGELL further reported that during 
the past month about 70,000 copies of the | 
Society’s humane publications had been sent | 
to the clergy—Protestant and Roman Catholic— 
lawyers, teachers, school committees and super- 
intendents through the State. The Society’s 
petition to Congress for laws for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals in the territories is in 
charge of Hon. Patrick A. CoLins. 

The Society’s Boston agents had investigated | 
159 cases of cruelty during the month, and 
caused 67 animals to be humanely killed. The | 


American Band of Mercy now has 5,310 | 
branches. 

The docking of horses was discussed, and an 
article on that subject will be sent to all the | 
newspapers of the State to publish. | 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


In behalf of the innumerable millions of so- 
called lower creatures, for whom it is our duty 
and privilege to speak, we do most sincerely | 
wish all their and our friends, a Happy New | 
Year ; made infinitely happier by kind acts and 
kind words to those who cannot express their 
gratitude in spoken language. 


OUR CHRISTMAS REMEMBRANCES. 


Among Christmas remembrances sent us by | 
kind friends was one —the gift of a lady, a | 
picture painted by herself— four owls each | 
reading an open copy of “Our Dumb Animals,” | 
with the motto: “ Zhe wise think this the best | 
paper of its kind in the world.” We had a | 


hearty laugh over this wwigue Christmas present. | 


Among those we gave were grain to the | 


pigeons, crumbs to the sparrows, and some nice 
fruit to our canary. . 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS’ PRESENTS. 


While you are making your Christmas and | 


New Year’s presents, please remember the 
horses and dogs, and other dumb creatures. 
Don’t you think they are entitled to a Christ- 
mas or New Year’s present, too? And what 


PROTECTION OF HORSES. 


The Board of Police having received a letter 
from the “ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals,’’ stating that many horses, not 
driven by their owners, are subjected to cruelty 


_ in various ways at the present time, and request- 


can you do better for them than to send a 


donation to the Society which is working for 
their protection? The Society which, during 
the past month, in addition to ever so much 


other humane work, has sent about 70,000 | 


We shall be glad to record in February “Our | 


Dumps ANIMALS” all the Christmas and New 


Year’s gifts received, and to use them with | 
economy and care, where we believe they will | 


do the greatest good to those for whom they 
are given. 
THE SNOW-STORM OF DECEMBER 
SEVENTH. 

Our Boston readers who remember the furi- 
ous snow-storm and condition of our streets on 
December 7th, will understand the following : 


Boston, Dec. 7th, 1886. 


| Hon. AtBert T. Wuitinc, Chairman of Police 


Commissioners of Boston. 


My Dear Sir: In this severe weather, many 
horses, not driven by owners, are treated with 
great cruelty. With my small force it is im- 
possible to protect them. 

Permit me to ask, through your Board, our 


| police to kindly do all they can to protect the 


horses. I am confident you will be glad to 
help us. I need not say that Sections 56 and 
58 of Chapter 207 of the Public Statutes 


authorize them to make arrests without warrant 
| when necessary. 


Very respectfully, 


Gro. T. ANGELL, 
President of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


BoarpD OF POLICE FOR THE CITY OF BosToN. 


Boston, Dec. 7th, 1886, 


| GeorGE T. ANGELL, Esq. 


Dear Sir: The Board of Police requests me 
to say that it is in receipt of your communica- 
tion of Dec. 7th, and the Superintendent of 
Police has been instructed to call the attention 
of the Department to the matter therein 
suggested. 

Very respectfully, 
For the Board, 
F. C. Irvine, Clerk. 


We are indebted to Ticknor & Co., Boston, 
publishers of Whittier’s writings, for the beau- 
tiful cut of Whittier’s birthplace, in this paper. 


ing the aid of the police to stop it, Superintend- 
ent of Police Small, yesterday sent a letter to 
the police captains instructing them to notify 
their men to prosecute persons found violating 
the law. — Boston Herald, Fournal, and other 


| copies of its publications to all the clergymen | Boston dailies of Dec. 9th. 


| and teachers of the State? 


THE MUTILATION OF HORSES. 


The following letter appeared in whole, or 
substance, in the various Boston daily papers 
of Dec. 2d and 3d: 


To the Editor of the Boston 


My attention has been forcibly called to 
what seems to be a growing fashion in and 
about Boston, of mutilating, by cutting short, 
the tails of horses; and, as the horses cannot 
speak for themselves, I think it my duty to 
speak for them. I can readily understand why 
drivers who have no love or care for the noble 
animal may favor this practice. It saves work 
in driving and cleaning. I can readily see why 
some veterinary surgeons who get large fees 
for performing the operation, may advocate it, 
and pay handsome commissions to drivers who 
bring them business. But I cannot believe that 
any lover of the horse, after giving proper 
thought to the subject, will consent,— 


First, to subject his horse to the suffering 
necessarily inflicted in the operation. And, 
Second, to deprive him for life of all means of 
protecting himself from flies, mosquitoes, etc.,— 
for this mutilation once performed can never 
be remedied. For the preservation of human 
life even, if there were no other reason, it would 
seem as though horses tormented through hot 
weather by flies in the day time, and mosquitoes 
at night, cannot be so safely used as horses 
which have not been deprived of nature’s pro- 
tection. 

If, as Agassiz, and many others have thought, 
there is a future life for horses as well as men, 
and if we are ever called upon to answer in 
that life for our treatment of these dumb crea- 
tures here, how can we justify our approval or 
consent to this act of cruelty which only ends 
with the death of the horse. 

In behalf of the tens of thousands of horses 
in and about ,this city and State, who minister 
to our pleasure and toil and die in our service, 
Ido most respectfully and earnestly urge all 
owners, drivers and friends, to do as they would 
be done by, if they were horses, and try to 
abolish this cruel practice. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 
Dec. Ist, 1886. 
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PETITION TO CONGRESS. 

The following petition has been presented 
in the House of Representatives by Hon. 
Patrick A. Collins, Member of Congress, from 
Boston : — 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America: 


WHEREAS, at a meeting of the Directors of 
the “ Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals,” held at Boston on 
November 17th, 1886, it was unanimously 
voted that the Secretary petition Congress to 
enact a law to protect dumb animals in the 
various territories belonging to the United 
States, from unnecessary cruelty; and, that 
GrorGE T. ANGELL, Hon. SAMUEL C. Coss, 
J. Bovte O’Rermtty, Samuet E. Sawyer, J. 
Murray Forses, GEORGE Noyes and WILLIAM 
H. BaLpwin, be a committee of seven to present 
said petition. 

Now, in pursuance of the said vote, the un- 
dersigned, in behalf of said ‘* Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals,” do most respectfully petition the Honor- 
able Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, to enact said 
law for the protection of dumb animals in the 
various territories belonging to the United 
States, from unnecessary cruelty. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, 
SAMUEL C. Coss, 
J. BoyLe 


SAMUEL E. SAWYER, 
J. Murray Forses, | 


Committee. 


.  GeEorGE Noyes, 
WILLIAM H. BALpwIn, 


General P. A. CoLins sends us the following 
Bill introduced on December 13th in the House 
of Representatives : 


h CONGRESS, 

ai SESSION. H. R. 10139. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
DECEMBER 138, 1886. 


Read twice, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Cottrys introduced the following Bill : 


A BILL 


For the prevention of and punishment 
of cruelty to animals. 


I Be it enacted by the Senate and 
2 House of Representatives of the 
3 United States of America in Con- 
4 gress assembled, That every person 
5 who in the District of Columbia 
6 or in any Territory of the United 
7 States of America shall inflict 


Animals,” through the year. 


8 any unnecessary cruelty upon 
9 any animal, or having charge or 
10 custody of any animal, shall un- 
11 necessarily fail to have it pro-| 


12 vided with proper food, drink, | 
13 and shelter, shall be punished by 
14 fine not exceeding two hundred 
15 and fifty dollars, or by imprison- 
16 ment not exceeding one year. 


OUR POLICE MEMBERS. 

One hundred and seventy-seven Boston Police- 
men have already sent in their names as wishing 
to become members of our Society. To each 
we send two handsome cards of membership, 
on the back of which are cuts and directions 
showing how to kill dogs and horses humanely ; 
also, in regard to the check-rein. We also send 
to each “Longfellow’s Bell of Fustice,’ “The 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animats,” 
“The Check-rein Pamphlet,’ and “Our Dumb 
We shall hope to 
announce in February, that every man on the 
Boston Police force is a member of “Zhe 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.” 


Our Suit Against the Fitchburg Railroad Company 

for Cruelty in Transportation. 

It gives us particular pleasure to say that in a 
suit brought by our agent James Anderson of 
Springfield, judgment has been rendered against 
the Fitchburg Railroad Company for $100 and 
costs. 

The case first came up in the Superior 
Court at Greenfield, and the presiding judge | 
ruled that inasmuch as the offence, if proved, | 
was committed in more than one State, it must 
be sent to the U.S. Court, which was done, with 
the above result. 

The hogs were owned by Smith, Adams and | 
Houghton, and of a car-load of one hundred 
and twenty-two, forty-eight were dead on arrival 
at Springfield. 

We understand that Smith, Adams and 
Houghton will now sue the Railroad for the | 
value of the hogs. Agent Anderson has done | 
excellent work in this suit, and U. S. District 
Attorney Stearns is entitled to a vote of thanks. 


THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 
PirrsFIELD, Mass., Nov. 18, 1886. 


Geo. T. Angell, President of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


My Dear Sir: —I have for some years been 
exerting my influence to bring the work of our 
Agassiz Association into close harmony with the 
purposes of your society. We have now ten 
thousand members on our roll. We print no 
notices relative to the exchange or collection of 
birds’ eggs. We urge all our members to join 
the Audubon Society. We discourage all cruelty 
to animals, and even the careless uprooting of 
plants. 

I enclose a recent address, from the marked 
paragraphs of which you will see what I mean 
more clearly. If we can educate a band of 
10,000 merciful scientists our work will not have 
been in vain. 

Now with the new year I propose to publish 
a journal to be called Zhe Swiss Cross, to be 
devoted to the extension of the love of nature 
among the people young and old. 

’ This is not to be an amateur paper, but a 
monthly, published under the auspices of 
“ Science,” the leading American scientific paper. 

Will you not write for one of our earliest 
numbers a short article on “Merciful Scientists,” 
showing how our greatest naturalists have been 
gentle — Agassiz, Cuvier, etc., so as to show our 
young aspirants for knowledge that insensibility 
to the sufferings of dumb animals is no part of 
the equipment of a true scientist? 

I should like an article of not more than eight 
or nine hundred words, and am sure that coming 
from you, it would be productive of great good. 

Very cordially yours, 
Haran H. 
Pres. Agassiz Association. 


P. S.— Of course, you will take any other 
topic you may prefer. 


The following written for “Zhe Swiss Cross,” 
in response to the above letter, we reproduce 
here : 


Mr. Harlan H. Ballard, President of the 
Agassiz Association. 

My Dear Sir: —You ask me to write for 

your new journal “Zhe Swiss Cross,” a short 


HENRY BERGH. 

We are glad to read Mr. Bergh’s letter to the | 
President of the National Horse Show Associa- 
tion at New York, in regard to docking the tails 
of horses. Cruel in the doing of it; cruel to | 


the horse through life in depriving him of his 
natural protection against flies and mosquitoes, 
and particularly cruel to him when in old age 
he falls into the hands of hard masters who will 
give him no care or protection. 


article on “Aferciful Scientists” or some kin- 
dred subject. 

That the lower orders of creation suffer 
there can be no doubt. 

I recollect reading not long since an incident 
in the life of Cuvier. He was watching a pair 
of swallows. ‘The male was seized by a hawk. 
He shot the hawk and wounded the swallow. 
He dressed the wound with all possible tender- 
ness and replaced it in its nest while the hen 
fluttered sadly around uttering cries of distress, 
and for three days left the nest only to seek 


|| 

| | | 
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food. Three days after the male was wounded 
it died. From that time the hen refused food. 
She died five days after her mate. 


I know one of the best women of Massachu- 
setts, who some years ago, to shame her husband 
for speaking hastily and improperly, answered 
the call of her little canary bird (to which she 
had never before spoken an unkind word) in a 
violent and angry tone. Within five minutes 
there was a fluttering in the cage and when she 
got to it the bird was dead. I was told at New 
Orleans, winter before last, by a personal friend 
of Mrs. Hendricks, widow of the former Vice 
President of the United States, that Mrs. H. 
once killed a favorite mocking bird in the same 
way. Other similar cases I have seen reported 
in various publications. ‘There can be no doubt 
that great suffering can be caused to many of 


the lower animals simply by the tones of the | 


human voice. 


Concerning the importance of birds to agri- 
culture, what Horace Greely once wrote is liter- 
ally true: “Zhe doy who robs a bird’s nest is 
robbing the farmer of part of his crops. 
Sarmer might as well consent that a strolling 


ruffian should shoot his horses, or his cattle, as | 


his birds.’’ 


Agassiz believed that there is a future life for | 


the lower animals as well as for us. He died 
in that belief. It is the belief, in some form, 
of the majority of the human race. 
hundred volumes or thereabouts 
written on the subject. 


Some two 
have been 
John Wesley, Jeremy 


and many of the leading clergy of the past and 
present have held and do hold this belief. 


Agassiz taught his pupils to kill fish by a 
blow on the back of the head as soon as they 
were caught shat they might not suffer before dying. 

President Lincoln, walking with a friend one 
day, stopped and put his hand down through 
the bushes. “What do you find there Mr. 
Lincoln?” said the friend. ‘“ Why,” answered 
Mr. L., “ Here is a little bird fallen out of its 
nest and I am trying to put it back again.” 

“Thanks to my stars,” says the celebrated 
Dr. Channing, “I can say I have never killed a 
bird. I would not crush the meanest insect 
that crawls upon the ground. 
same right to live that I have, —they received 


it from the same father and I will not mar the | 


works of God by wanton cruelty.” 

I saw a little spotted turtle, wrote Theodore 
Parker, sunning itself in the shallow water. I 
lifted the stick in my hand to kill it; for though 
I had never killed any creature, yet I had seen 
other boys, out of sport, destroy birds, squirrels, 


and the like, and I had a disposition to follow. 


their example; but all at once something 
checked my little arm, and a voice within me 
said, clear and loud, “It is wrong.” I held my 
uplifted stick in wonder at the new emotion, till 
the turtle vanished from sight. 


The | 


They have the | 


I hastened home and told the tale to my 
mother, and asked what it was that told me it 
was wrong. She wiped a tear from her eye and 
taking me in her arms, said: “Some men call 
it conscience, but I prefer to call it the voice of 
God in the soul of man. If you listen and 


ear or disobey then it will fade out little by 
little, and leave you in the dark without a guide. 
Your life, my son, depends on heeding that little 
voice.” 

From Waterton’s Wanderings in South Amer- 
ica I take the following : 


TO TAXIDERMISTS. 


If by my instructions you should be enabled to 
| procure specimens from foreign parts in better 
| preservation than usual, so that the naturalist 
| may have it in his power to give a more perfect 
| description of them than has hitherto been the 
| case, it will please me much. 

| But should they unfortunately tend to cause a 
| wanton expense of life — should they tempt you 
| to shoot the pretty songsters warbling near your 
| door, or destroy the mother as she is sitting on 
her nest to warm her little ones, or kill the 
father as he is bringing a mouthful of food for 
their support, OA then! deep indeed will be my 
regret that I ever wrote them. 


others. 


| herself what is duty in regard to the destruction 
_ of any of these lower forms of life which God 
has created. But, whether he cares for his 


lower as well as human creatures, and how far 
Taylor, Bishop Butler, Coleridge, Lamartine, | 


he will hold us responsible for our treatment of 


| them, are questions worthy the consideration 
| 


of every human being who believes in God and 
immortality. Gro. T. ANGELL. 
Boston, Nov. 22, 1886. 


AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION. 


We are glad to learn that the annual meeting 
of this Association, composed of delegates from 
Societies P. C. C. and P. C. A., at Cincinnati, 
was successful and interesting. Rev. G. E. 
Gordon, of Milwaukee, was re-elected President, 


| 
| 
| declining a re-election. 


| wish them all a happy new year, full of good 
work for both human and dumb creatures. 

On invitation of Miss E. P. Hall, delegate 
from Rochester, N. Y., it was voted to hold the 
next meeting there in October, 1887. 


— 


STRIKING FOR THE RIGHT. 


as best to promote interest in kindness 
animals. We always answer, “‘S¢riking for the 


_ Right,” published by Lorurop & Co., Boston, 
| and which can be procured at this office at cost 
| price, $1.00, or, if sent by mail, $1.70. 


| obey it, it will speak clearer and clearer, and | whom it was always a pleasure to meet, and an 


always guide you right ; but if you turn a deaf | 


Hon. CHARLES McLAUGHLIN. 

We regret to announce, and many of our 
friends will regret to learn of the death of Hon. 
CHARLES MCLAUGHLIN, President of the Port- 
land, Maine, Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, a most genial gentleman, 


earnest worker in our cause. 
While a member of the Maine Senate, he 


| secured excellent laws for the protection of 


In conclusion, it is not for me to decide for | 
Everyone must judge for himself or | 


and Albert W. Landon, Secretary, — Mr. Hill | 


In regard to other | 
officers we are not at present informed, but we | 


animals. Four years ago, we had the pleasure 


| of making his house our home for a couple of 


days, and of addressing on Sunday evening a 
union meeting of five of the principal churches 
of the city, which he had gathered. Our sym- 
pathies are with his bereaved family. Our hope 
is that we may again meet in a grander and 
happier convention than any that meets on 
earth. 


CHAS. C. SEWALL. 


REV. 


We regret to announce the death of Rev. 
Cuas. C. SEWALL, of Medfield, a Vice-President 
of our Society, since its formation; a gentle- 
man widely known and highly respected through 
the State, and who has at various times, fur- 
nished valuable contributions to this paper. 


SNOW IN BACK PASSAGE-WAYS. 


At the request of a most highly respected citizen, 
and very liberal giver to our Society, we caused the 
following circular to be distributed, December 15th, 
to residents on the three streets named. It applies 
just as well to perhaps two hundred miles of our cit 
passage-ways, which are sometimes so blocked with 
snow from the yards as to make passage very diffi- 
cult to horses and painful to humans. 

Where this can be avoided, we hope all friends of 
horses will try to avoid it. 


Boston, December 14, 1886. 
To the Residents on Commonwealth Avenue, Marl- 
boro’ and Newbury Streets: 

I have been requested by a gentleman, a neighbor 
of yours, and a member of our Society, to ask you 
to kindly give instructions that the snow from your 
back yards shall not be shovelled into the back 
passage-ways, zm such manner as to make it exceed- 
ingly difficult for the various city carts and other 
teams to pass through. He has recently seen much 
suffering to horses on account of the snow in these 
passage-ways, and believes that if your attention ts 
once kindly called to the subject, you will be glad to 
give instructions that will save horses during the 
winter. Very respectfully, 

Geo. T. ANGELL, 

President of the Massachusetts Society for the 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


MAINE. 

We are glad to learn from Mrs. Bishop East- 
burn and Miss I. C. Hamilton, that petitions 
are being widely sent over this State asking the 
Legislature to incorporate a State Society P.C.A., 
and that capital work is being done in establish- 


| ing “ Bands of Mercy.” 
| We are often asked what book we recommend | 


to | 


| 
| 


~ 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


The Annual Report shows receipts $3,081.27: 
Expenses, $1,976.25. In the treasury, $15,623.02. 
Cases investigated, 717; prosecuted 230, JosEPH 
W. Winans is President, and NATHANIEL HUNTER, 
Secretary. 
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4 We have seldom seen 
the idea of perfect trust 
better illustrated than 
\\\ in the following inci- 
S dent of a little daugh- 
ter’s trust in her father. 
They were travelling, 
and in order to reach 
their home it was neces- 
sary to travel all night. 
When it became too 
dark for them to look 
out of the windows, 
and the lamps were 
lighted inside, the 
father laid aside the 
little girl’s hat, and 
spreading out cloaks 
and shawls, said,“Now 
we will rest.” But a 
little troubled face 
peeped out upon the 
strange scene, a mist 
was gathering in those 
blue eyes, and the 
cheery tone of voice 
changed to a very 
plaintive one as she 
asked, ‘‘Father, how 
can we go to .bed 
here?” 
“This is your bed, 
darling,” he said, draw- 
ing her to his heart, 
“and a warm one you 
will always find it.” 
And then he tucked 
her in so carefully, that 
in place of what had 
been a little girl, there 
seemed only a great 
bundle of shawls. 

But every now and 
then there was a move- 
ment inside the bundle, 
and a voice would say, 
“ Father, I am afraid 
to go to sleep here!” 
Then the father re- 
minded her that he 
was taking care of her 
and would do so all 
night. So at last, 
soothed by this assur- 
ance and worn out by 
unwonted fatigue, she 
fell asleep. When she 
opened her eyes again, 
the sun was shining 
brightly. The train 
stopped, and there just 
in sight was her own 
dear home. She could 
even see her mother 
standing in the open 
door, with arms out- 
stretched to welcome 
back her loved one. 

After the kisses were 
over, the mother asked, 
“And so my little girl 
* has been travelling all 
night? Did she find it 
along and weary time?” 

‘*O no, mother, not 


MAY ITS COMING BRING TO THE WHOLE WORLD AS MUCH HAPPINESS AS THIS BEAUTIFUL 
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atall. I had such a good sleep, and father | 
watched me all night. Only think of it! All | 
night, mother, he watched me. At first, I was 
afraid to go to sleep in that strange place, but 
he told me to lean against him and shut my eyes, | 
for he would stay awake and take care of me. 
So I crept close to him, and before I knew it 
I was sound asleep; and dear father stayed 
awake and took care of me all night. How 
I do love him ! 
Then the mother, with the love-light beaming 
from her eyes, told her child of the heavenly 
Father who watches over each of His =— | 
not only one, but every night of their lives. 
The words so impressed on that little girl’s 
mind, she still remembers, now she has grown 
to womanhood, and never lies down to sleep 
without feeling, 


me.” — Christian at Work. 
WASHINGTON. 


Superintendent Key says the Society has on 
its list of members about 350 of the best resi- 
dents of the city. 

“A leading official of one of our street rail- 
roads said to me but a few days ago, that their 


stock was worth $5,000 more to-day than it was | 


before the advent of the Society. Another 


man who controls about 400 head of horses, | 


said that his stock was worth $6,000 more. 
Both of these men and their drivers were vigor- 
ously prosecuted two years ago.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


At annual meeting of the New Hampshire Society 
P. C. A., just held, the various reports show 264 


complaints investigated ; 39 prosecuted ; 138 animals | 


humanely killed. Receipts, $1309.70. 

President and State agent, Hon. T. E. O. Mar- 
VIN in attending to the above, travelled during the 
ear by rail, horse, and on foot, 2913 miles. 
President MARVIN is the right man in the right 
place. 

MINNESOTA. 

Mr. A. M. Sperry, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Dodge County, Minn., has sent a 
circular letter to all the teachers of the county 
recommending them to accept the Mass. So- 
ciety’s offer,in December Our Animads, 
to those who form “ Bands of Mercy” in their 
schools ; also recommending that every fourth 
week one hour be devoted to “//umane Educa- 


tion,” “Deeds of Kindness and Mercy to Men and | 


Animals,” “Bands of Mercy,” illustrative stories, 
songs, etc., from all available sources. 


> - 


The Boston Police Commissioners’ Report, just | 
published, shows about 500 miles of streets in | 
Boston to be patrolled by the police, and a popula- | 


tion in the city of about 400,000. 


LIGHT. 
FPXHE night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one, 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 
The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 
— Francis W. BourDILLov. 


| 


My Father will watch over | 


THE DOCKING OF HORSES. not two fifty dollars, or 


The following statement, carefully prepared by both such fine and imprisonment.” 


by D. D. Stave, M. D., one of our Directors and | TO Massacnuserts Horse Owners, the follow- 
Lecturer and Assistant in the Museum of ing will have weight : 
Comparative Zoology, Harvard University, by | “4 ¢prove the action of the Society. Dock- 
vote of our Directors will be sent to every | /”s%s darbarous; cutting the hair or banging the 
newspaper in Massachusetts, with the hope | “/ is a that is necessary Sor those who like a 
that every editor who loves horses, or who is | $#07¢ tail. Davip Nevins.” 
willing to aid in preventing cruelty to them, will “JT approve most heartily the sentiments ex- 
kindly give it a place in his columns. pressed above. Docking ts a cruel operation and 
| without excuse for utility or looks. 
The President and Directors of the “ Massa- : DaNiEL NEEDHAM.” 
| | chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty ; 7 
| to Animals desire to call the attention of the REV. MR. TIMMINS. 
| public to the practice now becoming very preva- | i 
lent, of cutting off a portion of the sensitive | We are glad to read in “Zhe Christian Com- 
| parts of the horse’s tail by an operation known | monwealth” (English), and “ South Devon Aa- 
_ as “docking.” (English), of the good work being 
| _ The great majority of those who use animals | done in England by Rev. Mr. Timmins, with 
thus mutilated, or who see the same daily in | 1. very efficient aid of the distinguished Lord 


our streets, have probably given scarcely a s : 
thought to the matter, but if these very persons | Mount Temple — brother-in-law of the late 
| Earl of Shaftesbury—and who is president of 


were ” called upon to reflect upon the subject | 

they would unhesitatingly acknowledge the | ‘‘7he Universal Band of Mercy” of the British 

cruelty and barbarity of the custom. Empire, of which Rev. Mr. Timmins is Secre- 
tary. They count in England already over 


| The advocates of this caprice of fashion — 
| for it is nothing more— advance in defence of 87,000 members in upwards of 375 organi- 
| zations. Mr. Timmins did much work in 


| 


vertiser 


this mutilation :— 
1. That it improves the appearance of the this direction in America, for which we shall 


animal and increases its value. : : 
; : : never cease to feel grateful. We wish him long 
2. That it prevents accidents which may be | ,. 2 
life, health, happiness, and usefulness, where- 


caused by the reins becoming bound down 
under the tail in driving. ever it may be his lot under divine Providence 


3. That it promotes cleanliness and saves | to work. uo 
ae THE FAITH OF A LITTLE CHILD. 
4. That it is customary, and therefore neces- 
sary. | At a certain country church, it was decided 


by the members to assemble together at a given 
time to pray for rain, which was badly needed 
for the growing crops. 

At the appointed hour, the sendin began to 
gather, and one little fellow came trudging up 
with an umbrella almost as big as himself. 

“What did you bring that for, youngster?” 
some one asked, with a smile. 

“So’s I wouldn’t get wet going home,” was 
the confident reply. 

It is safe to say that no one in the large 
gathering had come similarly provided, and that 
not a housewife of them all had set out her tubs 
and pans to catch the rain-water as it would 
pour from the roof in answer to the ascending 
petition. Golden Days. 


; i ’ There are a good many married men in this 
| 5. That the animal is thereby forever deprived world who iene all elle what a model wife 
| of pt natural means of protecting itself against | should be, but who have very hazy ideas about 
—_—_ eee beneath the | the component elements of a model husband. 

| tail are unnecessarily exposed. pote 


| 
_6. That the operation is in itself cruel, in- | “Canning, my boy, I’ve a big scheme. Will 
| flicting pain and suffering for a considerable | you join me?” 
| 
| 


| In answer it may be said :— 


| 1. That the mutilation of the healthy and 
normal portions of any animal cannot improve 
the handiwork of the Creator or add to its 
| value. 

| 2. That the removal of a portion of the bones 
of the horse’s tail, so far from being a safeguard 
against the interference of the reins in driving, 
| increases the danger of accident from this cause, 
inasmuch as the parts are more sensitive and 

the tail made less flexible by the operation. 


| 38. That the amount of labor saved or the 
| additional cleanliness secured thereby, are ex- 


cuses too trivial to be considered. 


4, That custom does not make such mutilation 
necessary Or in any sense justifiable. 


| length of time, and is one not unattended by “What is it, Joe?” 
danger and fatal consequences. “Making toothpicks.” 
| 7. That those who practice it render them- | ‘“ Where’s the money in it?” 
| selves amenable to the law, which provides, | “Oh to thunder with money! 
under Sections 52 and 53, Chapter 207 of the | want. We'll stamp our names on the tooth- 
Public Statutes of Massachusetts, that ‘Whoever | picks. They'll be in everybody’s mouth then.” 
mutilates or causes or procures an animal to be | Harper's Bazar. 
thus mutilated, or knowingly and wilfully 
authorizes or permits it to be subjected “4 


It’s fame we 


John Jacob Astor began lite as a pedler in 


kind, shall be punished by imprisonment 
in jail not exceeding one year, or by fine 


own a hundred million dollars’ worth of real 
estate. 


| 
unnecessary torture, suffering, or cruelty of any | the streets of New York, where his descendants 


Animals. 
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OUR DUMB RELATIONS. 
[Written by Joun G. Wuirtier, for 
Our Dumb Animals.} 

It was said of St. Francis 
of Assissi, that he had attained, 
through the fervor of his love, 
the secret of that deep amity 
with God and his creation, 
which, in the language of in- 
spiration. makes man to be in 
league with the stones of the 
field, and the beasts of the 
field to be at peace with him. 
The world has never been 
without tender souls, with 
whom the golden rule has a 
broader application than its 
letter might seem to warrant. 
The ancient Eastern seers re- 
cognized the rights of the brute 
creation, and regarded the un- 
necessary taking of the life of 
the humblest and meanest as 
a sin; and in almost all the 


is the home of birds and 
squirrels, and the tempter. of 
breachy cows. One farmer, in 
constructing a fence of this 
kind, had placed a crooked, 
hollow log at the bottom, with 
one end opening into his corn- 
field and the other into the 
woods adjoining. When the 
corn was ripening, he was 
much annoyed by several shoats 
that kept entering the field, 
but where they got in baffled 
detection, till their trail was dis- 
covered leading to the hollow 
log. The log was then turned 
over so that both ends opened 
into the woods, and the boys 
hid near by to await the shoats’ 
return. Grunting with satisfac- 
tion at the prospects for more 
delicious roasting ears, they 
soon arrived ; and the leader, 
followed by the rest, dove into 


old religions of the world, there 
are legends of saints, in the 
depth of whose peace with 
God and nature, all life was sacredly regarded 
as the priceless gift of heaven, and who were 
thus enabled to dwell safely amidst lions and 
serpents. 

It is creditable to human nature and its un- 
perverted instincts, that stories and anecdotes 
of reciprocal kindness and affection between 
men and animals, are always listened to with 
interest and approval. How pleasant to think 
of the Arab and his horse, whose friendship 
has been celebrated in song and romance. Of 
Vogelwied, the Minnesinger, and his bequest to 
the birds. Of the English Quaker, visited, 
wherever he went, by flocks of birds, who with 
cries of joy alighted on his broad-brimmed hat, 
and his drab coat-sleeves. Of old Samuel 
Johnson, when half-blind and infirm, groping 
abroad of an evening for oysters for his cat. Of 
Walter Scott and John Brown of Edinburgh, and 
their dogs. Of our own Thoreau, instinctively 
recognized by bird and beast as a friend. 
Emerson says of him: ‘ His intimacy with 
animals suggested what Thomas Fuller records 
of Butler, the apiologist, that either he had 
told the bees things, or the bees had told him. 
Snakes coiled round his legs: the fishes swam 
into his hand ; he pulled the woodchuck out of 
his hole by his tail, and took foxes under his 
protection from the hunters.” 

In the greatest of the ancient Hindoo poems 
— the sacred book of the Mahabharata — there 
is a passage of exceptional beauty and tender- 
ness, which records the reception of King 
Yudishthira at the gate of Paradise. A pilgrim 
to the heavenly city, the king had traveled over 
vast spaces, and, one by one, the loved ones, 
the companions of his journey, had all fallen 
and left him alone, save his faithful dog, which 
still followed. He was met by Indra, and in- 
vited to enter the holy city. But the king 
thinks of his friends who have fallen on the 
way, and declines to go in without them. The 
god tells him they are all within waiting for him. 
Joyful, he is about to seek them, when he looks 
upon the poor dog, who, weary and wasted, 
crouches at his feet, and asks that he, too, may 
enter the gate. Indra refuses, and thereupon 
the king declares that to abandon his faithful 


dumb friend would be as great a sin as to kill a 
Brahmin. 


WHITTIER’S BIRTHPLACE. 


‘‘Away with that felicity whose price is to abandon 
the faithful! 

Never, come weal or woe, will I leave my faithful 
dog. 

The poor creature, in fear and distress, has trusted 
in my power to save him; 

Not. therefore, for life itself, will I break my plighted 
word.” 

In full sight of heaven, he chooses to go to 
hell with his dog, and straightway descends, as 
he supposes, thither. But his virtue and faith- 
fulness changes his destination to heaven, and 
he finds himself surrounded by his old friends, 
and in the presence of the gods, who thus honor 
and reward his humanity and unselfish love. 

FROM WHITTIER’S ‘‘SNOW-BOUND.” 

N starry flake and pellicle 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 
And when the second morning shone 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 


Around the glistening wonder bent 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below — 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes; strange domes and towers 
Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden wall or belt of wood. 


A smooth, white mound the brush pile showed, 
A fenceless drift, what once was road; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 
The well curb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor seemed to tell 

Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 


PUZZLED PIGS. 


Throughout the forest regions of the Alle- 
ghany mountains is found the brush fence, 
made from the trees and brush growing on the 
line where the fence is constructed. Ever 
changing in appearance, no two rods being 
alike, yet preserving its identity here and 
there, forming a picturesque scene with its 
clumps of pokeberry, brambles and shrubs, it 


the log, expecting of course to 
emerge into the cornfield. But 
astonished at coming out on the 
wrong side, again and again they raced through 
the log, until all with a puzzled look gave 
up the trial, and in only such language as 
pigs can use, expressed their dissatisfaction, 
much to the enjoyment of the boys. — Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 


HEART BEATS. 


Dr. N. B. Richardson, of London, the noted 
physician, says he was recently able to convey 
a considerable amount of conviction to an in- 
telligent scholar by a simple experiment. The 
scholar was singing the praise of the ‘ ruby 
bumper, ” and saying he could not get through 
the day without it, when Dr. Richardson said 
to him: 

“Will you be good enough to feel my pulse 
as I stand here?” He did so. I said, 
“Count it carefully; what does it say?” 
“Your pulse says seventy-four.” I then sat 
down in achair and asked him to count it 
again. He did so, and said: ‘“ Your heart 
has gone down to seventy.” I then laid down 
on the lounge and said: ‘‘ Will you take it 
again ?’’ He replied, ‘ Why it is only sixty- 
four ; what an extraordinary thing!” I then 
said: “ When you lie down at night that is 
the way nature gives your heart rest. You 
know nothing about it, but that beating organ 
is resting to that extent ; if you reckon it up 
it is a great deal of rest, because in lying down 
the heart is doing ten strokes less a minute. 
Multiply that by sixty and it is 600 ; multiply 
it by eight hours and, within a fraction, it is 
5,000 strokes different ; and as the heart is 
throwing six ounces of blood at every stroke it 
makes a difference of 30,000 ounces of lifting 
during the night. 

“When I lay down at night without any 
alcohol, that is the rest my heart gets. But 
when you take your wine or grog you do not 
allow that rest, for the influence of alcohol is 
to increase the number of strokes, and instead 
of getting this rest you put on something like 
15,000 extra strokes, and the result is you rise 
up very unfit for the next day’s work till you 
have taken a little more of the ‘ ruby bumper, ’ 
which you say is the soul of man below.” — 
Good Words. 
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FOOLISH JOE’S REVENGE. 


‘‘What is the excitement?” asked Mrs. Gay, as 
her two sons, Fred and Will, rushed into the dining- 
room one day at noon, flushed and breathless, and 
took their seats at the table. ‘I heard a great deal 
of noise in the street a moment ago.” 

‘It was only Foolish Joe,” answered Will. ‘‘The 
boys were trying to get his dog away from him.” 

‘What did you want of the dog?” asked Mr. Gay. 

‘Oh, we didn’t really want it. We were only 
teasing Joe. He thinks so much of that wretched 
cur that he won’t let it out of his sight.” 

‘Poor fellow!” said Mrs. Gay. ‘* It is all he has 
to love. His mother treats him shamefully, and 
looks upon him as a burden anda disgrace. She 
drinks, too, and people say that she beats him very 
often. He ought not to be teased, and I am sorry 
my boys took part in such cruel sport.” 

‘* We didn’t think about its being cruel, mother,” 
said Fred, looking a little ashamed of himself. 
‘‘ Everybody teases Joe. He ought to be used to it 
by his time.” 

‘‘How brave and manly to torment a poor im- 
becile who can’t defend himself!” and Mrs. Gay’s 
tone was severe. 

‘“*He may not fight,” said Mr. Gay, ‘‘ but it is 
always dangerous to rouse the anger of an imbecile. 
One can never be sure in what way he will revenge 
his wrong. You boys may be sorry some day that 
you ever provoked Foolish Joe. Have you forgotten 
that he wrung the necks of every one of Mrs. Dab- 
ney’s black Spanish fowls because she threw stones 
at his old rooster when it came into her yard?” 

‘‘Oh, he won’t do anything to us, boys,” said Fred. 
‘* There’s no danger of that. He’s mortally afraid of 
us. Why, when we were trying to get the dog away 
from him, he whimpered like a big baby.” 


‘“‘Tadvise you to let him alone,” said Mr. Gay. | 


‘‘As your mother says, it is neither brave nor manly | 


to torment the helpless. 
Icansee. Joe should be pitied, not abused. I shall 
be very angry if I hear of your teasing him again.” 

Abashed by this rebuke, neither Will nor Fred 


spoke again during the meal, and as soon as it was | 


over, escaped from the room, and ran off to where 
three of their friends were waiting for them undera 
tree at the corner of the next street. 

‘*Where’s the dog?” asked Will. 

‘*We’ve shut him up in a shed back of Dr. Wil- 
bur’s house,” answered Tom Halliday. ‘Such a 
time as we had getting him in without anyone seeing 


us! And Joe’s gone home, crying like a good fel- 
low! Who'd have thought he set so much by that 
dog! It would bea mercy to kill the little beast; 


he’s nothing but skin and bone.” 

‘“*No; we mustn’t do that,” said Bert Snyder. 
‘That would be mean. But we can keep him hidden 
over Sunday, just for fun. And Joe’ll just go wild.” 

‘* Well, what are we going to do this afternoon?” 
inquired Will. 

‘““l’'m going to Bug Island to fish,” said Luke 
French. 

“‘We can’t,” said Fred. 
to hire a boat.” 

Luke smiled sagely. 

‘“We don’t need to hire one,” he said. ‘‘Perry 
Thompson’s gone to stay over Sunday and he left 
the key of his boat-house with me, and said I could 
use the boat to-day, if I felt like it. 
It’s big enough to hold five.” 


‘It would cost usa dollar 


boys started for the river at once, stopping at a 
bakery on the way to fill their pockets with fresh 
doughnuts, for they felt sure they would be hungry 
before supper-time. 

‘“*There’s all the fishing-tackle here we want,” 
said Luke, as he unlocked the door of the boat- 
house. ‘‘ Perry won’t mind our using it. He’s the 
best fellow that ever breathed.” 

The boat was soon launched, and the five boys 


There is no ‘fun’ in it, that | 


boat called the Nellie, which Perry Thompson kept 
exclusively for his own use, and which could seat 
only one. It was a very light affair, gaily painted 
and handsomely fitted up. 

Joe sat down on a low stool, and with his head on 
his hands, remained some time plunged in thought. 
Then he rose, and with a most malevolent expression 
of countenance, opened the boat-house door, and 
dragged the Nellie out. 
rocking on the river, with Foolish Joe handling the 
oars. 

Mr. Thompson and all his family, except Perry, 


‘Somebody must come to-day,” said Will, 
‘* We'll die if we have to spend another night here.” 
But hour after hour passed, and no one came, 


_ Not a boat of any kind was seen on the river. 


It was a Sunday the boys never forgot as long as 


| they lived. They had all the time they wanted in 


Two minutes later it was | 


had gone to the White Mountains for the summer, | 
and as the house stood a long distance from any | 


other, and not even a servant was left in charge of 
the premises, there was no one to see Foolish Joe’s 
departure. 


The five boys, on arriving at the island, fastened 
their boat to a tree on the shore, and went some dis- 
tance away to a large rock, where they could seat 
themselves comfortably to fish. They had good 
luck from the moment they threw in their lines, and 
at the end of an hour their string of rock and perch 
was so long that they began to talk of returning 
home. 


Will. 
here again. Let’s fish until sun-down, any way.” 

As the last word left his lips, a harsh laugh fol- 
lowed by a loud shout, made every boy spring to 
his feet; and to their consternation and amazement, 
they saw Foolish Joe not a dozen yards away, row- 
ing off in the Nellie, towing after him the big boat 
in which they had come to the island. 

‘Joe! Joe! come back here, I say,” shouted Luke. 
‘* What do you mean by taking off our boat? Bring 
it back at once.” 


Joe answered only by a chuckling laugh, and kept | 


on rowing. 
“You villain!” cried Tom Halliday, ‘‘ bring that 


| boat back, or we'll make you sorry for it.” 


But this threat had no apparent effect on Joe, who 


| with every moment widened the distance between 


We can all go. | 


rowed off, unconscious that they were watched by | 
Foolish Joe, who, anxious to obtain possession of | 


his dearly beloved dog, had followed them unob- 
served and hidden himself behind the boat-house. 

Careless Luke had forgotten, when he closed the 
door, to take the key from the lock, and this fact 
Joe perceived as soon as the boat was out of sight, 
and he found himself at liberty to make a tour of in- 
spection. 

Of course, he entered the boat-house at once, and 
with idle curiosity examined everything it contained. 
What appeared to please him most, was a small 


himself and the shore of the island. 

The boys shouted at him until they were hoarse, 
and when they saw that threats were of no avail, 
they tried persuasion, and promised all sorts of 


favors and gifts if he would only bring back the | 


boat. 


But not a word did they obtain in reply, and ina | 


few minutes the boats disappeared around a bend in 
the river. 

This is a nice situation,” said Luke. ‘‘ How are 
we going to get back home, I'd like to know?” 

No one answered him. The faces he looked upon 
were all exceedingly grave. 

‘* Not a soul except Joe knows where we are,” said 
Will, when the silence began to grow oppressive. 
‘* No one will ever think of coming here after us.” 

‘‘T wish I had mentioned at home that Perry had 


course, I didn’t, — worse luck.” 

‘« That is what we get for plaguing Joe,” remarked 
Fred. 
hereafter.” 

‘* Heisn’t as foolish as most folks think him,” said 
Bert Snyder. ‘‘And that poor dog of his! It'll 
starve to death.” 

‘““Thus talking, and keeping their eyes on the 


; ) five.” : | river, in the hope of seeing some one come to their 
Jubilant, and with anticipations of a fine time, the | 


rescue, the boys whiled away an hour. But as it 
began to grow dark, the conversation flagged. 

“‘Tf we could only make a fire,” said Luke, ‘ it 
might be seen from the shore; but I haven’ta match 
about me.” 

Neither had any one of his companions, though 
every pocket was at once turned inside out in a 


| desperate search. 


‘*We must try two stones,” said Will, gathering a 
pile of dry leaves. 

But though every boy tried in turn the experiment 
of striking stones, no one succeeded in igniting the 


| leaves. 


They gave up trying at last, and sat down to eat | 


their doughnuts in gloomy silence. How earnestly 
they wished they had brought more; for they were 
very hungry. A more dismal night than that spent 


on Bug Island, those five boys had never known. It 
was so cold that they were obliged to walk up and 
down the shore the greater part of the time in order 
to keep warm, and when at length the sun rose, the 
were tired and cross as well as hungry and chilled. 


which to regret their cruelty to the poor imbecile, 
and to see their conduct in its true light. 

When the dusk again began to creep over the 
island, and they contemplated the prospects of 
spending upon it another long, cold night, they 
were almost desperate; and when all at once they 
heard a shout and saw a boat turning the bend, they 
sobbed for joy, big boys as they were. 

The boat contained Mr. Gay and Mr. French, and 
as they rowed the half-starved boys homeward, they 
told them that their absence had created no anxiety, 
as every one had felt sure that they had run off to 
attend a circus exhibiting in a town twelve miles 
away, and it was foolish Joe himself who had given 
the alarm. He had found his dog, after a diligent 
search, and had at once gone to Mr. Gay’s to tell 
him that the boys were on the island. But he had 
not told his own part in the affair. 

‘*He ought to be hung,” said Luke French, ex- 


| citedly. 
‘« We may as well stay a little while longer,” said | 


‘“‘There’s no telling when we will get over | 


said Mr. Gay. 


‘‘He gave you no more 
than you 


deserved.” — F. B. HALLOWELL, in 


| Examiner. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY PURE MILK. 


At the meeting of farmers, at Massachusetts 


_ Ploughman Hall, 45 Milk street, Boston, Octo- 


| offered me the use of his boat,” said Luke, “ but, of | 


‘Tl take precious good care to let himalone | 


ber 9th, 1886, to discuss “ Our Dairy Interests,” 
Mr. Whittemore Rowell, the great New England 
milk producer and dealer, said as follows : 


WHAT IS MEANT BY PURE MILK? 


“New, pure milk,— what does that mean? 
Here is one gentleman present, who has always 
thought that that meant no water above a certain 
proportion. It means that each producer should 
have such milk, but it means a great deal more. 
It means, in the first place, shat the cows should 
be healthy. It means in the next place, shat 
the cows should breathe fresh air. It means in 


_ the next place, that they should drink pure water, 


and nothing but pure water. It means in the 


, next place, that the stable should be kept clean 


and thoroughly ventilated all the while, and that 
before milking, the stable should be cleaned out 
and fresh sand brought in, and the stable 
thoroughly aired. It means that the milk 
should be drawn from the cow as speedily as 
possible and taken into pure air and strained, 


' and then set into cold water, and the animal 


heat and the animal odor then taken out as 
quickly as possible. It means even more than 
that. I think the milk should be erated,—that 
is, it should be brought to the air as soon as 
possible. At my creamery in Vermont, we have 
been trying to get some of our farmers to take 
care of the milk so that we can extract the 
cream from it as soon as it comes to the 
creamery. It has been kept two weeks and 
delivered to the perfect satisfaction of the con- 
sumers. It was sweet and the flavor was 
nice,” 


Mr. Angell, following Mr. Rowell, added: 


“There is just one thing more that I wish to 

_ say. My friend here has been giving all the 
requirements necessary for making good butter, 
good milk and good cheese. There is one thing 
more I should like to add. I suppose it is 
absolutely essential that animals should be 
kindly talked #0. The Wisconsin Dairyman’s 
_ Association has a sign put up: ‘A/ways speak 
to your cow as you would toa lady,’ 1 know 

| that it is understood in Switzerland that milk- 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


maids who can sing while milking are paid a 
higher price than those who cannot. I have 
been endeavoring myself, in the addresses which 
Ihave given in our public schools in Boston, 
and which I have been giving in the West, to 
impress upon all the children that point. I 
believe, that in order to get good milk and 
cheese, it is absolutely essential that the cow 
should be treated kindly, that setting dogs on 
cows, or otherwise annoying the cows, goes right 
to the milk, as truly as alarm does to the milk 
of the human mother. 

I have been delighted with this discussion 
here this morning. I wish that what has been 
said here might be published so that it will reach, 
not only this community, but be read all over 
the world, hat the cow must be kindly treated, 
or the milk is poisoned.” (Applause.) — Mass. 
Ploughman, Oct. 23, 1886. 


ANGEL GUARDIAN ANNUAL. 
We have received this beautifully illustrated 
It was 
our privilege to personally know Father Has- 
kins, founder of “Zhe Society of the Angel Guar- 
dian,” aman of noble words and work. ‘The 
following anecdote told us by him we published 
in ‘Our ANIMALS,” November, 1868 : — 


“One morning, being in Rome, I walked out 


of the city in company with a friend, Oscar W..- 


Collett, Esq., of St. Louis. The sky was un- 
clouded, and the sun was showering down his 
rays, as we pushed on bravely into the Cam- 
pagna. After a walk of several hours we espied 
an inn. We were tired, thirsty and hungry. 
St. Paul thanked God when he saw the three 
taverns ; we did at the sight of one. 

“As we approached the ever open door, 
however, our attention was arrested by the ap- 
proach, from another direction, of a tall, stout, 
middle-aged woman, and by her side two large 
moving panniers filled to the very top with eggs. 
From these panniers, if you looked wf, you saw 
two very long ears; if you looked down, four 
very small legs ; between the panniers the head 
of an animal. It was a donkey, and was the 
motive power that propelled the eggs. Now 
the woman, who was either owner or supercargo 
of her precious freight, was in great haste to 
reach the city. But the donkey was in no 
hurry at all; for, as soon as he perceived the 
odor of savory meats, hay, oats, etc., he 
stopped. Nor would he budge another foot. 
The woman was armed with a stout stick 
about three feet long. With that she began 
beating the poor donkey, with occasional 
shouts. ‘Then she would go behind him and 
strive to push him on by main strength, putting 
her shoulder to his rump. Renewed beating 
and shouts. All in vain. Presently the don- 
key became sulky and revengeful. And to the 
horror of his agonized mistress, kneeled down, 
not to ask pardon, but as a preliminary to 
further steps. For next down went his hind 
legs, and the animal rolled over on his back — 
his legs up and his eggs everywhere. Muchas 
I pitied the woman as she stood there, shriek- 
ing and tearing her hair, I could not but think 
that if instead of beating so unmercifully the 
poor brute, she had coaxed him and reasoned 
with him, or fed him, she could have saved her 
eggs.” — Rev. George F. Haskins. 


It takes two to make a quarrel. 


WISH YOUR HORSE A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


and then if you use this cruel and homely 
check, — properly called hog check — please 


take it off and throw it into the fire, so that it 
can never torment another horse, or if you use 
this other, which is bad enough, and condemn- 
ed by about 500 Veterinary Surgeons in Great 
Britain as cruel to horses and productive of 
diseases of the throat, take it off, or lengthen 


it out, so that your horse can put his nose down 
where he wants to, going up hill or drawing a 
heavy load, when he has no checkrein. Do 
this, and your horse will enjoy his New Year’s 
present more and probably longer than any 
member of your family. 

If you want to make your horse happy 
through the whole year let him look like 
this : 


A BOY’S LOGIC. 


One day the teacher told her scholars “ it 
was wrong to chew tobacco,” when a small 
boy with quite an important air replied that he 
had seen a fellow chew because his teeth 
ached, and stoutly averred that it was not | 
wrong for any one to chew tobacco if his teeth 
ached. 

This seemed to please the school very much, 
and the teacher was at first puzzled to know 
how to answer such a stunning argument. 


At last she said to the bold boy, “ Horace, 
if a girl should have the toothache, and want 
to chew tobacco, what should she do ?” 

Horace scratched his head, and then said 
resolutely, “She ought to have the tooth 
pulled.” The use of tobacco in any form is 
just as foolish and wicked for boys as for girls. 


‘‘AND YOU, TOO, MISS THE BOY.” 


(From New Orleans Picayune.) 


He was a wee bit of a kitten when I first 
saw him, and a poor sorrowful looking one at 
that. My little boy (God bless him!) had 
picked it from the street, where it had been 
left to perish, and bringing it tenderly into the 
house, bestowed upon it all that care which 
children seem intuitively to give to helpless 
creatures. Its advent, though, caused no little 
commotion in the household ; but it was finally 
agreed that Jim should keep the kitten, with 
the understanding that its quarters should be 
the yard. This condition, however, was grad- 
ually violated, so that before long it would have 
been difficult to tell whether kit was more at 
home outdoors than in. 

And so the kitten grew; its scraggy appear- 
ance changed to a well rounded form ; its eyes 
became bright and brilliant in lieu of that 
watery leer of babyhood ; its coat was silk-like 
and glossy, alternating in light and dark shades 
of a soft yellow color. 

And what romps it had with little Jim and 
toddling Grace ; and in the long winter even- 
ings, when baby Jen had grown strong enough 
to sit alone on the floor, Tom would see that 
she too came in for a share of the play, and 
would cuddle close beside her, and whisk his 
tail across her face, to the child’s unbounded 
delight. 

Spring time came, and with it severe sick- 
ness in the family, lasting many weeks; but 
through all those weary days Tom would steal 
quietly about the saddened room and seem 
only too content when the little suffering ones 
would but stroke his arching back. 

But one night little Jim kissed us for the 
last time, and a gloom so deep settled about 
the house that the family moved elsewhere 
temporarily, returning after some months to 
the city again, but taking different quarters. 

And in all this journeying good, faithful Tom 
was one of us; the new homes seemed at once 
to daze him, and he would hide away in some 
corner for an hour or more, till reassured by a 
familiar voice he would creep forth, and once 
with Grace or Jennie, Tom was again at home. 

Dear old Tom! There is no place about 
the house now to which he has not access ; and 
often when I sit, as I sometimes will do, think- 
ing —thinking of the days gone by —my 
heart heavy with the recollection of a happy 
childish face now vanished, Tom will come 


| close beside me, rubbing up against my feet 
| and purring, purring, till a choking sensation 


gets the better of me, and I lean over and 
stroke old Tom and whisper, “ And you, too, 
miss the boy!” And a softer purr is my 
answer. 


“Pa,” said little Johnny, ‘here’s a piece in 
the paper about ‘ Parasites.’ What are they?” 

“* Paris-ites, my boy, are people who live in 
Paris. I think you ought to know that, and 
you in the third reader.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


COLD IRON BITS. 

“ An Experienced Horseman” in the Xen- 
tucky Live Stock Record, reminds those who 
have the handling of horses of the cruelty of 
which they may be carelessly guilty. 


“Let any one who has the care of a horse 


these cold, frosty mornings, deliberately grasp | 
in his hand a piece of iron; indeed, let him | 
touch it to the tip of his tongue. and then let | 


him thrust the bit into the mouth of the horse 
if he has the heart to doit. The horse is an 
animal of nervous organization. His mouth is 
formed of delicate glands and tissues. The 
temperature of the blood is the same as in the 
human being, and, asin man, the mouth is the 
warmest part of the body. Imagine, we repeat, 
the irritation that would be to the human, and, 
if not the same degree, still the suffering to the 
animal is very great. And it is not a momen- 
tary pain. Food is eaten with difficulty, and 
the irritation repeated day after day, causes, 
loss of appetite and strength. Many a horse 
has become worthless from no other cause but 
this. Before India rubber bits were to be had 
I myself used a bit covered with leather, and 
on no account would have dispensed with it in 
freezing weather.” 


HOW FARMERS TREAT YOUNG CALVES 


AND THEIR MOTHERS. 


We have received a very touching letter from 


a good lady friend of our Society, now sixty- | 


seven years of age, giving some of her actual 


knowledge upon the above subject, from which | 


we give a few extracts : 


“ The separating of animals from their young | 


is a greater cruelty even than half starving or 
beating them.” 

“The possession and enjoyment of their young 
is the compensation decreed by nature for the 
pains of motherhood.” 

“< The calves not destined for the butcher were 
killed within twenty-four hours after birth ; the 
others, as soon as able to stand, were fastened to 
the barn with chains just long enough to permit 
them to lie down and kept there the entire day 
until the cows came home at night. For fourteen 
hours they had no nourishment whatever.” 

“The calves were calling for their mothers, and 
the mothers for their offspring.” “Three times 
the cow tried to get to her calf, until the farmer 
kicked her several times in the face with his 
heavy boots.” 

“ The calves were separated from the mothers 
at night, when they might as well have been placed 
near them.” 

The brutal treatment of young calves 
and their mothers by farmers and their 
men, is a subject of which we have often 
thought. Somebody who drinks the poison- 
ous milk of these suffering mothers, or eats 
the butter or cheese made from such milk, 
must pay the penalty. We do not know 
whether there is any other way of reaching 
and stopping this cruelty than through the 
general humane education we are now 
trying to carry into ali the schools of our 


| State and nation; but we most deeply 


| sympathize with the good friend who has 
| written this painful letter, and will gladly 
| do what we can to stop the abuse. 


[For the children who read Dumb Animals.” 


CARE FOR THE BIRDS. 
HE ground is frozen hard, 
And covered now with snow; 
The birds are flying round 
For food, where will they go? 


If children save the crumbs 
They do not care to eat, 

And throw them to the birds, 
They’ll hear their chirpings sweet. 


Their chirp says ‘‘ Thank you, dears,” 
As plainly as it can ; 

They cannot talk, you know, 
As does a child or man. 


So feed the birds, my dears, 
Through wintry winds and snows; 
For not a sparrow falls, 
But that the Father knows. 
Sara H. KELLEY. 
Cases Reported at Office in November. 
For beating, 24; overworking and overloading, 4; overdriv- 
ing, 8; driving when lame or galled, 42; non-feeding and non- 


sheltering, 14; abandoning, 1; torturing, 11; driving when 
| diseased, 9; general cruelty, 46. 
Total, 159. 


Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 
| 48; warnings issued, 61; not found, 14; not substantiated, 24; 
| anonymous, 2; prosecuted, 11; (one through country agent,) 
convicted, 10. . 

Animals taken from work, 20; horses and other animals 
killed, 67. 


Receipts at the Society’s Office in November. 


FINEs. 

From Fustices’ Courts.—Hyde Park, $3; Natick, $5; W. 
Stockbridge, (3 cases) $6. 

Police Courts.—WHaverhill, $1; Lawrence, 1c.; Brookline, 
$1; Chelsea, $10; Holyoke, $10. 

District Courts.— Malden, $5; Athol, $15. 

Municipal Court.—Boston, (2 cases) $20. 

Witness Fees, $5. 

Total, $81.01. 


MEMBERS AND Donors. 
Mrs. H. B. Cushing, $2.75; Mrs. A. B. Almon, $2.50. 


Ten 
O. W. Cook, T. T. Sawyer, Mrs. C. E. Thayer, F. H 
Peabody, Mrs. S. E. Westcott, Chas. H. Dorr, Fidelia Wright, 
Mrs. Otis Norcross, Mrs. Mary A. Farrington. 


Five Eacnu. 

H. W. Paine, A. L. Hollingsworth, K. W. Sears, Dr. H. P. 
Bowditch, C. F. Shimmin, Chandler & Co., Russ, Cobb & Co., 
J. F. Faxon, Robt. Codman, W. D. Pickman, Abram French 
& Co., Mrs. W. C, Wharton, Mrs. J. B. Silsbee, Mrs. J. A. 
Burnham, Jr., Mrs: J. S. Cabot, Mrs. N. I. Bowditch. 


Two Eacu, 
M. F. Turner, Mrs. Mary N. Todd, Mrs. C. T. Bates. 


OnE Eacnr. 

Cambridge, Mrs. H. V. Ward, A. Henderson, Jno. S. Winn, 
Lucian H. Peters, Mrs. W. H. Browne, Milton, Wm. K. 
Spring. 

Total, $189.25. 

‘ OnE Eacnr. 

Mary M. Perry, L. B. Smith, Harvard Annex, Mary G. 
Hitchcock. 

Firty Cents Eacu. 

Schassa G. Rowe, Gilbert Hawkes, Mrs. M. W. Alman, 
Francis H. McCall, Mrs. S. M. Safford, M. A. Peet, A. G. 
Tappan, Nathan L. Perkins, J. E. Hoenes. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


Mrs. F. A, Lawler, Frank Lothrop, Anastasia Gallison. 
Total, $42.57. 


MISSIONARY FunpD. 

Miss G. Kendall and friends in New York, $25; Mrs. H. J. 
Pearson, $1. 

Total, $26. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Frank H. Beebe, $21.25; O. W. Sears, $11; Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, Phila., .40; L. F. Ainsworth, .37; S. E. E. Rich. 
mond, .30. 

OTHER SuMs. 

Interest, $206.25 ; Publications sold, $5.01. 

Total receipts by Secretary, $550.09. 

RECEIVED BY TREASURER. 
Estate of Benj. N. Thaxter, $500. 


Publications Received From Kindred Societies. 


Animal World, London, England. 

Band of Mercy and Humane Educator, Philadel« 
phia, Pa. 

Humane Educator, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Humane Journal, Chicago, IIl. ) 

Humane Record, St. Louis, Mo. 

Our Animal Friends, New York, N. Y. 

Zoophilist, London, England. 

Animals’ Friend, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Animals’ Friend, Vienna, Austria. 

Cimbria, Schleswig-Holstein, Germany. 

Rhenish-Westphalian, P. A., Journal, 
Germany. 


Cologne, 


| Zoophilist, Naples, Italy. 


San Francisco, Cal., Nineteenth Annual Report of 
the Society P. C. A., for 1885-6. 

Rouen, France. Annual Bulletin of the Society 
P. C. C., for 1885. 


PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS, 
The following publications can be obtained at our 
offices at cost prices, which does not include post- 
age: 


‘* Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
George T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole twelve 
bound together, or 

** Care of Horses,” 45 « 

* Cattle by Geo, T. Angell, 110 

* Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 150 “ 

“Five Questions Answered,” by Geo. T. Angell, .50 

“The Check Rein,”’ by Geo. T. Angell, 3 

“ Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.00 

“ How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 


D. Slade,” "1.00 « 
** Selections from Longfellow,” 3.00 “ 
“ Bible Lessons for Bands of Mercy,” A 


“Service of Mercy,” selections from Scripture, 


etc., 
“« Band of Mercy History,” by Rev. T. Timmins, 12.50 “ 
Fifty-two “ Band of Mercy” Songs and Hymns, 
book form, two cents for the whole. 
“Band of Mercy Register,” 8 cents. 
** Band of Mercy Cards of Membership,” 2 cents each. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at the 
same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMAIS, 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE | 
PREVENTION OF GRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS : 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and below 
ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 cents; for 
twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and below one 
hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and more copies, a& 
now, 25 cents each, in advance, Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 


4g Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent to 
the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, cor. Hawley, 
Boston. 


RATES OF SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP : 


Active Life, - - - $10000| Associate Annual, - - $500 
Associate Life,- - - 5000/ Children’s, - - - - - 10 
Active Annual, - - - 1000| Branch, - - - - - - 100 


All members receive OUR DuMB ANIMALS tree, and all 
publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 


CODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 


P. H. Foster & Co., Printers, 30 Oliver Street, Boston. 
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